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PENITENTIARY SYSTEM. NO. I. 


Essays on Penrrentiary Disciptine. By Ma- 
tHew Carey.(1) Philadelphia. 1829. 


This indefatigable man, who is never weary of well 
doing, is now engaged in the discussion of a subject per- 
haps of more importance than any other, to the prosperity 
of the whole human family. It is nothing less, indeed, 
than what may be regarded as the very foundation of law ; | 
the sanction, seal and authority of all human legislatures. 
Without punishment in some shape, the good are at the 
mercy of the vicious. With improper, inadequate, or dis- 
proportioned punishment, perhaps the evil to society is 
nearly as great as with no punishment at all. What then 
are we todo? After a thirty years’ trial of the peniten- 
tiary system, are we to abandon it, because it may 
not have effected all that was expected or hoped for, 
by the ignorant, the weak, or the visionary? Our whole | 
country—nay all the countries of earth are interested 
in the verdict. Some few years ago, when the measures 
were to be attended to hereafter, there seemed to be a 
settling down of the public mind in favour of solitary 
confinement, without labour, as the only proper and safe 
punishment for offenders. Great expenses followed—hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars were lavished, with a view 
‘to render this mode of punishment effectual ; and now the 
legislation of the country is at a dead stop with fear of its 
inefficiency. With a view to invite enquiry, and elicit 
truth, from every quarter on this momentous subject, it is 
intended to give a sort of historical sketch of the system, 
and to record such facts as are believed to be not generally 
known here. Prison statistics are plentiful now : they 
were not so, at the time of the last change of opinion | 
throughout our country. Experiments have been tried | 
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Liancourt. London. 1796. This work appeared original- 
ly in Philadelphia. 

Ill. Trave ts or THe Duke pve ta RocueErov- 
cauLT Liancount—Chapter on the Massachusetts 
convicts. London. 1797. 

IV. Report on THE Penitentiary System— 
New-York. 1822. This valuable work was prepared by 
certain of the ablest men of the State, and contains about 
207 closely printed octavo pages. 

V. Roserts Vaux—on the discipline of the Phila- 


delphia prison. Philadelphia. 1826. This work imme- || 


diately preceded the appropriation of something like half 


a million of dollars by the State of Pennsylvania, for 


building a penitentiary, where solitary confinement 
without labour should be the only punishment for any 
offence. 

VI. Mr. TuHompson’s sPEECH in Congress, March 
1: 1826. On the bill for establishing a penitentiary in the 
District of Columbia. 

VII. First annvat Revort of the Prison Dis- 
cipline Society—June 2, 1826. Boston. 1827. 

VILL. Seconn Reront—same. June 1, 1827—Bos- 
ton. 1827. 

IX. Sundry letters, reports and pamphlets, collected by 
the senior editor of the Yankee, while in England, in 
1825-6. 

X. Essays on THE Penitentiary System—by 
Hamilton. Philadelphia. 1829. 

HistoricaLSxerecu. About ten years before Howard, 
the philanthropist, who went about doing good, where no oth- 
er man had ever thought of going, in the last refuge and hid- 
ing-place of guilt—that is, in 1776, a society was formed 
in Philadelphia, for assisting distressed prisoners ; and 
in 1787, at the very moment while Howard was traversing 





now : they were but theories unsupported by proof, at the | 


proper to go into a field yet unvisited by our writers. In || 


the progress of the following discussion, therefore, I shall | 
examine, either directly, or indirectly, the following publi- i} 
cations. 

I. Bentuam’s Panopricon—London. 1791. To 
this work I shall refer, perhaps, at every step of the en-| 
quiry ; for it is a positive fact that most, if not every one, | 
of the evils now attempted to be provided for, by the \ 

_ whole body of writers upon the penitentiary system, and || 

Prison-discipline, both here and in Europe, are provided || 
for in the original draught of Mr. Bentham. And it is | 
moreover a fact—a melancholy one to be sure—but never- | 
theless a fact, that all the discoveries and improvements, | 
We are now making in the structure of prisons, in the | 
treatment of prisoners, in their dress, diet and work, may 
be found, not merely suggested, but detailed with admira- 
ble propriety and clearness in this extraordinary work. 
And I do not scruple to say, in addition to all this, that if 
Mr. Bentham’s plans had been adopted in this country 
forty years ago, there would have been a saving of mil- 
lions for us—a profit of millions upon the labour of con- 
viets, the safety of the public, and the diminution of 
crime ; and that this declaration is actually proved by the 
facts that are now coming forth from every quarter—all of 
which are found to be satisfactory to our legislators and 
philanthropists, exactly in proportion as they approximate 
to the original plan of Mr. Bentham, in the structure of 
state-prisons, or penitentiaries, and in the treatment of 
prisoners. . 


IL. Prisons or PuitapeLpHia—By the Duke of 

















(1) Hamilton is the signature. N. 


|| another society was established in Philadelphia, for allevi- 


‘Inspection Howse, and were not only the originator, 





one hemisphere, like an angel of mercy, and risking his 
life wherever it might be risked with advantage to the 
miserable outcasts whom he had gone out to succour, 


ating the miseries of public prisons. ‘These were the 
first ever established for similar purposes. (2) 

Here began the great enquiry, which is now waking up 
the best feelings and healthiest energies of our whole coun- 
try. And in this very year, Jeremy Bentham, who was 
upon his travels in the north of Europe, having been led 
by the merest accident in the world to a consideration of 
the subject, wrote a series of letters, afterwards collected 
and published in London, and after that in Dublin, with a 
view to improving the structure and discipline of pri- 
sons. These. letters were entitled the PANoPTICON or 


of a most extensive system of reform throughout Europe, 
as I shall have to show by and by, but they led afterwards 
to a series of works by the same author,—and of their 
value, but one opinion is now entertained by those who 
have studied them on the subject of criminal jurispra- 
dence. 

The following is an extract from the first of these letters 
dated 

“ Crecheff in White Russia—1827. 

‘I observed, t’other day, in one of your English pa- 
pers, an advertisement relative toa House oF CorReEc- 
Tron therein spoken of, as intended for * * * * It 
occurred to me that the plan of a building lately contrived 
by my brother, for purposes in some respects similar, and 
which under the name of the Inspection House, or the 
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| Elaboratory he is about erecting here, might afford some 
hints for the above establishment.’’ 

Here was the first idea of the Panopticon—of that very 
|, system of penitentiary-structure now prevailing in different 
| parts of our country, where discoveries and improvements 
|| have been most plentiful. The brother alluded to here 
| was General Sir Samuel Bentham, a philosopher, a soldier, 
‘| and a man of extraordinary mechanical genius. 

In this letter, Mr. Bentham proceeds to say—and how- 
|| ever visionary the hope may have appeared at the time 
|| when he wrote, we are now justified in declaring that all 








|| he hoped for has been, or might, in all human probability 
|| be accomplished—if we may judge by recent facts, dis 
|| coveries and experiments. ‘To say all in one word, it will 
| be found applicable, I think without exception, to all es- 
| tablishments whatsoever, in which within a space not too 
large to be covered or commanded by buildings, a 
| number of persons are meant to be kept under in- 
| spection. No matter how different or even opposite the 
| purpose,—whether it be that of punishing the incorrigible, 
guarding the insane, reforming the vicious, confining the 
suspected, employing the idle, maintaining the helpless, 
curing the sick, instructing the willing in any branch of 
industry, or training the rising race in any path of 
education : in a word, whether it be applied to the purpo- 
ses of perpetual prisons in the room of death, or prisons 
for confinement before trial, or PEN1ITENTIARY-HOUSES, 
or houses of correction, or work-houses, or manufactories, 


or mad-houses, or hospitals, or schools. 


After this, he proceeds to develope the plan, carrying 
the same exact and philosophical views into the whole sys- 
tem of detail. The work is contained in two large duo- 
decimo volumes, containing altogether 582 pages. In my 
next I shall give an abridgment or outline of the whole. * 
Now, I have only to observe, that such was the settled 
and sure conviction of his mind, that immediately after 





having matured and published the plan, he made proposals 
to the British government which were acted upon,—to re- 
ceive all the convicts for a certain period, at something less 
a-head than it cost to maintain them for a-year, or to 
transport them in the usual way ; to keep them for the 
whole period of their sentence, without any further 
charge to the government—to pay so much a-head for 
every death that occurred within that period, no mat- 
ter how, among the convicts, and at his charge—and 
to pay so much a-head for every RECONVICTION, after 
their first term of service had expired. 

The plan was adopted, appropriations made by the Brit- 
ish government, land purchased for the erection of a peni- 
tentiary, and a contract entered into with Mr. Bentham, 

who gave securities ; and the order was actually made on 

the treasury for the appropriation. But the king refused 

his signature, in some stage of the proceeding, for the rea- 

sons that appear in the sketch of Sir Francis Burdett, 

which may be found in Yanxer, No. 10, Vol. 2, p. 74. 

Many years went by, before Mr. Bentham was indemnified 

for this breach of faith on the part of the British govern- 

ment ; and then he was barely reimbursed for the money 

which he had spent—nothing was allowed for the loss of a 

fortune incalculably great, which he would have realized ; 

nothing for the loss of time, nothing for the sacrifices of 
property ; for he and his brother, a cool-headed, sagacious, 

practical man, and neither a theorist nor a visionary, had 

sold off their paternal inheritance at a considerable loss for 

ready money to begin the establishment with, and the same 

fatality has pursued the scheme from that hour to this. 





(2) Roberts Vauz. 





The French government appointed a committee of enquiry, 
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and adopted the plan, and it was just about being carried 
into effect, when the Revolution broke out, and there was 
an end of the matter for half a century. And so in Spain 
—already were they preparing their panopticon asylums 


and penitentiaries there, in every circle of the empire under 


the constitutional government, when the restoration of Fer- 


dinand put a stop to the whole. But here—in America— 
we have not even heard of the Panopticon, except as a |, 
joke—perhaps in the North American Review ; and after 
fifty years of trial and conjecture, and thirty of actual and 


costly experiment, we are but just beginning to believe 


just what Jeremy Bentham published and proved at his 
own charge forty-two years ago. N. 

P. S. No. 2 will contain a sketch of the Panopricon 
PLAN as it is—not as it is represented to be by the Prison 
discipline Society of Boston, the managers of Edinburgh, 
or Mr. Sparhawk of New-Hampshire—the latter of whom 
alludes to it, as I would to the story of Aladdin or the 
wonderful lamp. N. 





I am inclined to agree with the writer below—if 
not altogether, at least in a great measure. N, 


DEBATING CLUBS. 


It is a generally prevailing opinion, that one man 
is vastly greater in intellect and genius than an- 
other; that one man was made by nature to lord it 
over his fellow men, and that another was born to 
be his slave or his servant, to be led and not to lead. 
Some were formed by nature to speak with over- 
powering force, say they ; others to sit still and do 
as they are bidden by these; not to express an 
opinion of their own in public, even where their 
nearest and dearest rights are concerned. Now 
we do not believe any of this generally received 
jargon; we believe that every man of common ta- 
lents can make of himself just what he pleases ; 
and that only industry and application—the true 
constituents of genius, are needed to mould a man 
of ordinary intellect into whatever shape he may 
choose to have himself formed. The Deity could 
never have designed to lift one man above another 
merely by intellectual power ;* and where He has 
given variety of talents, He undoubtedly intended 
that superior industry should give each man equal 
power in those studies for which he apparently 
seems not to have been formed by nature. Thus 
some men appear to be unfitted for extemporaneous 
speaking ; and they are apt to conclude that their 
natural defects cannot be remedied; but if these 
same men were to come forward, wrestle with na- 








ture herself, throw off a kind of foolish diffidence, |! 


which cramps their powers, and labour with un- 
wearied perseverance to become good speakers, 
they might do it in spite of the fates themselves. 
The great Athenian orator is illustrative of the truth 
of this remark in its fullest extent; and there are 
many in our own country, Mr. Pinckney for exam- 
ple, who confirm its justice. 

The fact is, that the gift of the gab is not so much 
a gift of nature, as of man’s own intellectual exer- 
tions. Any man with common sense, who can sit 
in his chair and express his sentiments, can make a 
speech in public, if he has only a mind to trust to 
his own powers ; to throw out what he has to say 
with a recklessness of consequences; not caring 
ever much for his auditors, nor thinking whether 
his hands, his feet, or his eyes are arranged accord- 
ing torule; not straining to talk too much sense, | 
nor fearing a decent kind of a blunder. We do not | 
believe that every man can speak with a “tongue | 
of fire and words of flame ;” but we know that | 
every man, if he is disposed to exert himself, can | 
become a persuasive speaker—one who, if he can- 
not drive the multitude along, whithersoever he 
pleases, can at least lead them a little this way and 
that, It is nothing but practice, habit, confidence, 
and information, which make one more eloquent 
than another ; and if there is any thing which can 
be called genius, it is not so much an endowment 
of the Creator, as the habit of bending every thought 
to one destined end; of marshalling all our powers 
in formidable array to gain some important object ; 
of pushing forward over the stumbling blocks of 











* And why not, as much as by physical power? N. 
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other men in spite of nature, or of circumstances 
that might consign us to oblivion. 

Every body has arguments of some sort or other 
to advance; or, to say the least, they think they 
have; and the only difficulty is to find words to 
dress up their ideas with; they have the substance, 
and they only want the finery, the tinsel, the hues, 
to deck out their thoughts in; they want a mastery 
over mere words, to wield them as they please. 
This can all be acquired by practice in extempora- 
neous speaking ; by studying after words, by a ha- 


| bit of making one’s thoughts roll along with rapidi- 


ty, like the rush of a torrent. It is one of the most 
singular opinions in the world, that the words of a 


| speech are harder to acquire than the substance. 
| Let any one sit down for a year, with a resolve to 


study language and language alone, and he will 
soon find that it is nothing but study and practice, 
which give some men their tremendous power over 
words; he will soon find an increased facility in 
handling these signs of human thought. Thus men, 
who are most celebrated for their skill in using 
words, as they generally devote their whole atten- 


| tion to this one object, are apt to be destitute of ar- 


gumentative power. Phillips, for instance, whose 
only aim was to speak something out of the way, or 
elevated, toyed with words, marshalling them to- 
gether in all possible forms, sometimes breathing 


| out the pure spirit of poetry in unmeasured verse, 
| fingering with metaphors, as boys with marbles, 
| and then hobbling along, page after page, in all the 


splendour of language and Eastern imagery, with 
not one single idea that could be gathered from his 
misty cloud of phrases. Take a divine of our own 
day, Maflit, who breathes poetry from the pulpit, 
and talks blank verse to his hearers—fortunate is 
that man who can gather from what he says, either 
argument or wisdom. Now these men acquire 
this mastery over words by extraordinary attention 
to the beauty and the flower of style ; and in de- 
voting their whole attention to the pomp and parade 
of language, they lose the substance whilst grasping 
atthe shadow. This is sufficient to show the power 
that may be acquired in the management of words, 
where one will give them his undivided attention. 
And is there any one, who will venture to gain- 
say the advantages of eloquence? not only at the 
bar, and within the walls of a legislature, but even 
in the social party, in the every-day concerns of 
life ?—in our country too, where a man cannot tread 
in the pathway of preferment till he has uttered a 
volume of speeches. In fact, the people have made 
it the only criterion of intellect, the passport to ho- 
nours, the foundation of political greatness ; so that 
modest men, who dare not thunder out their great- 


ness to the mass of mankind, soon find themselves | 


jostled out of the way. As extemporaneous speak- 
ing then is of so much importance, men ought to 
cultivate a faculty for it with all possible care ; 


| they must learn to acquire confidence in debating | 


clubs, to arrange their ideas, to polish their minds 
by collision with others, to acquire a deep fund of 
information, from the resources of which they can 
draw, when they come out on the great theatre of 
the world. 
from debating clubs, but the mere acquaintance 
which one gains with another, the good feelings 


that are produced, the habits of intimacy, the social | 
glee, the breaking down of adventitious barriers, | 
and reducing every thing to the gauge of intellect— | 
to say nothing of the little forum in which one is | 
| burnishing his powers to act on a loftier stage, to 


appear by and by, perhaps, in the council of a na- 

tion—they would be well worth the attention of all 
| who can be made susceptible of the pleasures of 

social intercourse. G. 


; 
} 











The author is right welcome to our pages. N. 
SCHOOL KEEPING. 


What confusion! I have hitherto advanced my 
opinions as my own, and acted upon them as such, 
and hence it was that I credited them to my own 
cranium, referring at the same time my conduct to 
my own will; toa peculiar kind of independence, 
on the supposed possession of which, I prided my- 
self in no small degree. -I have recently discovered 
the falsity of this notion, inasmuch as my head is 
found to be a mere receptacle, a repository where 
are stored, and whence have been drawn, on occa- 











If there were no advantages resulting | 


| sions, some few good things, the fruits of others’ 

labours ;—while my actions have been continually 

under the imperceptible guidance of custom. Per- 
| haps you may be anxious to learn how I ascertain- 
ed these facts. Know then that some time ago I 
| prepared for the Yankee, a respectable paper on 

School Keeping—respectable, 1 mean as to its 
amount in words. Agreeably to the advice of Ho- 
race, I laid this aside to be revised, when the ardour 
of composition should have subsided. During this 
process, however, my good stars put in my way se- 
veral articles on the same subject, containing the 
identical ideas I had traced ! Notwithstanding this 
wonderful discovery, I have resolved to place at 
your disposal, those parts of the paper in which [ 
have detected no borrowed goods—dovetailing 
them together as well as circumstances would per- 
mit. 

“ Some few country school teachers—not a few] 
should have said—have essayed to amuse their po- 
lished town-friends, at the expense of their more 
rustic employers. Judging from observation—and 
we have no other means—we must conclude that 
these gentles are affected with the most lively plea- 
sure, by reading the effusions of master spirits, the 
relations of marvellous and funny things they pre- 
tend to have met with; yet could | never find with- 
in my breast one sympathetic feeling, one string 
that would vibrate an accord. I have passed plea- 
sant and profitable days in ‘teaching the youn 
idea how to shoot,’ ay, and the old one too, oa 
therefore it is that I would complain but little, were 
I forced now and then to sup on ‘cold gander and 
dough-nuts,’ and as a consequence to ride a half a 
dozen miles a night, on a proverbially bard trotter. 
Indeed he leads a happy life who has to experience 
no greater than these inconveniences. It cannot 
be denied that the enlightened instructer has to deal 
with long established prejudices ; is not unfrequent- 
ly plied with perplexing questions, and sometimes 
wearied with continual disputes. But he who un- 
derstands himself, may turn these seeming evils to 
positive advantage. His cultivated taste may not 
well relish discussions with the uneducated. One 
does not expect to ‘ gather figs from thorns;’ but if 
he bear in mind that thorns are not altogether use- 
less ; that he should acquaint himself with the com- 
mon affairs of life, as well as with higher matters; 
with the roots, as well as the top and branches of 
the tree of knowledge; the hours thus passed will 
not be irksome to him, though they be many. In 
short he may live happy if he will—his oceupation 
contributing to the improvement of his mind, to the 
health of his body, the present comfort of his ‘ out- 
ward man,’ and a little to the growth of his purse. 
What more could one in conscience wish ? 

“Imagine, if you please, your correspondent 
swaying the ‘birchen sceptre’ over fifty or more 
pupils, most of whom he could frighten with a look 
to the performance of any assigned task ; the ‘ shin- 
ing faces’ of those immediately around him just 
peering over the benches; in their rear, on the one 
hand, some half a score comely yirls, the wild roses 

blooming still more beautifully on their cheeks, as 
| they are surprised in sending across the hall side 
glances that tell of—of nonsense ; on the other hand, 
as many youth of vigorous age, plying their pencils, 
apparently in intense thought, beating their brows 
when confused, and anon looking self-satisfied 
when arrived at a long-sought result ;—now picture 
to yourself classes of those of equal proficiency, in 
perfect good nature, contending with each other for 
the palm of correct spelling, and you will have an 
idea of the situation of a pedagogue in his palace. 

“His six school-hours gone, he repairs to his 
boarding-house for the time being, to be fed on the 
‘fat of the land” Has the good woman the means, 
she will contrive to have a quilting or some frolic 
of the kind, during the week he is to remain with 
her. That is to say, all the boys and girls of the 
neighbourhood assemble at the call of mine hostess, 
not so much to assist her, says vanity, as to have a 
romp, and to measure ribband with the master. 
Then—I need not tell you what a smacking time 
they have. 

“Nor is this all. Are acouple to be married, the 
district teacher is the first invited, and most honour- 
ed guest. On such occasions, favoured by all, if he 
can keep his heart still enough, he has an admira- 
ble opportunity of observing the state of things 
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around him, of marking the sweet confidence with 


which the bride yields her hand to him who is about || afflicted young man, Perry proposed that of a ram- 


to seal his right to it; and of noticing the heaving | 
bosom, the half-drawn sigh, and the blushes as they | 
sweep over her cheeks, while the "Squire is pro- | 
nouncing the decisive words.” 

. PEDAGOGUS. 





MALES AND FEMALES. 


‘So a body would think,’ said Moses. 

‘You were very severe upon women, though, 
Mr. Hobbs—very—just now,’ said Huldah, 

‘It is because I know them; their deficiencies | 
and their capabilities. Irate the latter higher than | 
other people do; and therefore am angrier at the | 
former. Did I rest, as patiently as other men do, | 
under their perverse and wicked misapplication of | 
their fine faculties, it would prove that I thought | 
humbly of their natural power; we listen with |} 
pleasure to the prattle of a. child—because we ex- 














women are a sort of children, whose lively non- || remember which. Perry sat down after a moment, || 


sense is agreeable, because they do not expect any || 
thing better. But I do; and therefore 1 am very || 
severe, as you call it, on their lively nonsense. I— || 
for one, believe in the entire equality of the sexes.’ || 
¢ You !—but how ?” 
‘Intellectual, moral, and physical equality—wo- | 
men are unlike men, but they are not therefore in- || 
ferior to men.’ | 
‘ Pray sir,’ said Moses, eagerly— Are not all male | 
animals more powerful, beautiful, or majestic, than || 
the female? {tis the male plumage, you know— 1 
isn’t it, cousin Huldah—deny it, if you can—that || 
sparkles all over, when ruffled in the wind? It is | 
the male bird that bears the splendour and royalty || 
of his lineage about with him. It is the male lion || 
that wears the mane too—it is the—’ | 
‘Why how you talk, our Moses! the male lion, 
is it?” “ 
‘ Ay, cousin, the male lion that shakes the ground 
with his roaring ; it is the male stallion that—’ 
‘The male stallion, too !--’ 
‘To be sure it is—the male horse, I mean—’ 





‘But, it is the female, cousin Moses, that takes || 


care of the young; itis the female that is instantly 
transformed from submissive gentleness, to that 
creature, so terrible and fierce, which even the male 
dares not approach, when her young are in peril ;— 
it is the female cow, as you would say, that yields | 
nourishment—’ 

‘A female cow!— 

‘And why not, pray, as well as a male lion?” 

‘Would you have me say a male lioness ?—’ 

‘No, cousin Moses, nor a female lion.’ 

‘ But all the vices, and furies—plague, pestilence, 
and famine, are women, you know, Huldah 

‘So are all the virtues, the graces, the muses, the | 
affections, the—the—Moses !” \ 

‘But Apollo leads the whole nine by the nose— 
and love plays the devil with all the rest of the 
world ;—and the master of all, Death, is a male—’ 

‘Worse than plague, pestilence, and famine, all 
put together: the very consummation of evil!’ 

‘Come, come, children,’ said the preacher, ‘enough 
of that, and so Mr. Hobbs, you contend for the equa- 
lity of the sexes, do you ?” 

‘Ido. Their bodily strength is unlike—and so 
is their intellectual strength. Women are not’so 
robust, so profound, nor so abstract, as men; but 
they are altogether more apt, more sensitive, and 
more active. They are superior to men, in some 
things; and inferior in others. Whatever a woman | 
does, thinks, or says, is, or should be, feminine. | 
This is the law of her nature. And it should be | 
held as bad a compliment—as cruel an aspersion— | 
to say of a woman that she has a masculine under- 
standing, as that she has a masculine face or per- 
son. She might as well wear mustachios at once. 
I would resent it, if I were a woman, as I would 
now, to have it said that my mind is feminine.” 








CIRCUMSTANCES MAY LIE. 


The other case was, if possible, yet stronger. 
Perry had a friend whose name was Mayer. Mayer 
had lost a wife and child, both in the pride of their 
beauty and strength; and he took it so to heart, 
that Perry was continually with him. Among other 
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expedients, to distract the mind of the bereaved and 


ble, every evening, after the aproar of the day was 
over. The effect was delightful. Mayer soon be- 
gan to look like himself again. One evening Perry 
called at his house, at their-usual hour, intending to 
take their customary walk. The hall door was 
open, and he walked up stairs, without seeing any 


of the family, till, just as he stepped athwart a wide {| 


landing, he caught a glimpse of Mayer, and ex- 
changed a word or two with him, which neither 
understood, on account of the distance. He enter- 
ed the room, and found another friend of Mayer 
waiting there, for the same purpose. Perry and he 
were not particular friends; or, I should say, per- 
haps, that they were particular friends—very parti- 





cular friends—too particular by half: so that Mr. || 


: : | "This littl i i i i 
H. (the gentleman whom he found in the room) l = Mite Snet & Gee eiipiing of we coflany mind. 


thought proper to make his bow, and retreat ; ob- 
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explain the mystery, on the spot, lest, by some pos- 
sibility, any thing might happen, te prevent an ex- 
planation, when this would be added to the long 
catalogue of orthodox apparitions, under the autho- 
rity of a man’s name, whose courage, good sense, 
and honesty, to say nothing of his high talent, would 
make any story probable, if he should say that the 
incidents had happened to himself. 

| Let no one smile at this. These things are, and 
| there is not that man alive, who might not have 
| been wrought upon in a similar manner. 





Cc. H. 





INTEMPERANCE. Parallel between Intemperance 
and the Slave Trade. By Heman Humphrey, D. D. 


| There is a vigour, a fullness, and a sincerity in it, to which 


serving either that Mr. Mayer had just left the || the attention is fixed, as upon the countenance of a man 


before a large window, in a dazzling light, and 
Mayer entered a minute or two after, from a door 
directly in front of it. Mr. H. it appeared, had ei- 
ther been sitting in the same place, when Mayer 
left the room, or had been seen by him, going in 
that direction ; for Mayer walked up to the next 
window, and began expressing a wish that Perry 
would come in—evidently under the persuasion, 
that H. was the person at his elbow. Perry could 
not resist the temptation. Why, Charles, what is 
the matter with you? said he. Whom are you 
talking to? Soliloquizing, hey? Mayer stepped 
back, with an exclamation of sufprise, and looking 
rapidly about the room, asked what had become of 


Of H.—what H. ? 

David H—, said M. I left him here a moment 
ago. Where ishe? Do you know what has be- 
/come of him? How came you here? How long 
have you been here ? 

Why M.—bless my heart!—are you talking in 
your sleep? Do you not remember speaking to 
| me, when I past you on the landing ? 

Wes that you? Why, | thought that was H. 

You did! How could that be ? 

Why, I saw him—I saw his coat—I remember 

the colour of it—his very look and attitude, when 
| at the bottom of the staircase. 
Is it possible! Why, H. wears rather a light 
blue coat ; and mine, you see, is black. 

True—but—really it is very extraordinary. 

You are serious, then? You really do believe, 
| that you have seen Mr. David H. this evening ? 
| Indeed Ido. I would have sworn to it. How I 
| could have mistaken you for him, is most astonish- 


|| Ing. 


| Yes. But tell me, said Perry, with a tone of anx- 
| iety, have you felt any thing unusual upon your spi- 
| rits to-day ? 

| Nothing. 

How is your pulse ?>—let me see—rather feeble, 
| but sound. Have you ever experienced any thing 
of the sort before ? 

Never. 

Are you sure ? 

Perfectly. 

Very extraordinary ? 

Very. 

You remember the case of the German, who was 
afflicted with a multitude of apparitions ? 

Perfectly. 

Is there any resemblance in the symptoms ? 

I do not recollect the particulars of that case, 
very distinctly. , 


call round, and see if Mr. H. is well: not that 1 am 
weak enough to believe that any thing has happen- 
ed to him—but still—still you know we should never 
forgive ourselves, if— 

Certainly. Let us go, by all means. 


might, for the purpose of satisfying themselves, that 
the apparition of a man had not stood before his 
friend, in broad day-light, had Perry been as much 
under the delusion, as Mayer: or Mayer would 
have gone alone, had not Perry thought proper to 








| he stood there, by the barometer, resting on his toes | 


Perhaps, my dear Mayer—perhaps we had better |, 


And they would have gone, disguise it as they || 


0 ; ‘ || room, or passed him on the staircase a moment be- | who is uttering large, and serious, and original truths. 
pect nothing better from it. With most men, all || fore, and would be back immediately, I do not now | 


| One would believe the following sketches to be from life. 
| The characters are known—they could be labelled, I dare 
| say, in every village of our country, by almost every child 
in it. 

** Mark that carbuncled, slavering, doubtful remnant of 
a man, retching and picking tansy before sunrise—loath- 
|| ing his breakfast—getting his ear bored at the door of a 
|| dram-shop an hour after—disguised before ten—quarrelling 


| by dinner time, and snoring drunk before supper. See 
| him next morning at his retching, and his tansy again ; 
| and, as the day advances, becoming noisy, cross, drivel- 
ling, and intoxicated. Think of his thus dragging out 
|| months and years of torture, till the earth refuses any lon- 
| ger to bear such a wretch upon its surface, and then tell 
| me, if any barbarian slave was ever so miserable. 
** But who is this that comes hobbling up, with bandaged 
legs, inflamed eyes, and a distorted countenance? Every 
| step is like the piercing of a sword, or the driving of a nail 
| among nerves and tendons. And what is the cause? The 
humours, he tells us, trouble him ; and though he has ap- 
| plied to all the doctors far and near, he can get no relief. 
| Ah, these wicked and inveterate humours! Every body 
| knows where they came from. But for the bottle, he might 
| have been a sound and healthy man. He may live as long, 
| possibly, as he would in a sugar-house at Jamaica; but to 
|| grind more miserably in the prison which he has built at‘ 
| his own expense, and in manacles which his own hands 
have forged. 
|  ** Look next at that wretched hovel, open on all sides to 
| the rude and drenching intrusion of the elements. The 
panting skeleton, lying, as you see, upon a little straw in 
the corner, a prey to consumption, was once the owner of 
yonder comfortable mansion, and of that farm so rich in 
verdure and in sheaves. He might have owned them still, 
and have kept his health too, but for the love of strong 
drink. It is intemperance which has consumed his sub- 
| stance, rioted upon his flesh and his marrow, and shortened 
| his breath, and fixed that deep sepulchral cough in his 
wasting vitals, Was ever a kidnapped African more 
' wretched in his Atlantic dungeon? But your sympathies 
come too late. Perhaps you sold him the very poison 
which has brought him to this—or it went out sparkling 
' from your distillery to the retailer, and thence into the jug, 
| half concealed by the tattered garment of the victim, as 
he carried it home to his starving family. 
| **Go next to the alms-house, and tell me whether you 
| recognise that dropsical figure, lingering, from week to 
| week, under the slow torments of strangulation. How 
| piereing are his shrieks, as if he was actually drowning. 











| 


| He was once your neighbour, thrifty, reputable, and happy 
—but he yielded to the blandishments of the great destroy- 
er. He drank, first temperately, then freely, then to excess, 
| and finally, to habitual inebriation. The consequences are 
before you. The swelling flood in which he catches every 
| precarious breath, no finite power can long assuage. ‘The 
| veriest wretch, chained and sweltering between decks in a 
Portuguese Guineaman, is not half so miserable. 
** Leaving him to be cast a wreck by the angry waters 
upon the shore of eternity ; enter that hut, toward which a 
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solitary neighbour is advancing with hurried steps. ‘There | 
a husband and a father is supposed to be dying. ‘The dis- 
ease is delirium tremens. Every limb and muscle quivers 
Reason, having been so 


as in the agonies of dissolution. 
often and so rudely driven from her seat by habitual in- 
toxication, now refuses to return. Possibly he may be re- 
prieved, to stagger on a little further into his ignominious 
grave ; but who that is bought and sold, and thrown into 
the sea, for the crime of being sable and sick, suffers half 
so much as this very slave? 

** In passing the Insane Hospital, just look through the 
grated window, at the maniac in his straight-jacket— 
gnashing his teeth, cursing his keepers, withering your 





| 
very soul by the flashes of his eye, disquieting the night | 
with cries of distress, or more appalling fits of laughter. | 
Here you see what it is for the immortal mind to be laid 
in ruins by the worse than volcanic belchings of the distil- | 
lery, and what happens every day from these Tartarian 


etuptions.’” 


be no difficult thing to find fault with some parts of the 
picture, still, as the object is good, the general representa- 
tion true, and the words, words of power, they shall not 
be stayed nor questioned on the way. 

‘¢In a still more vital point, the parallel entirely fails ; 
for the suffering is all on the side of intemperance. What- 


ever bodily torture the slave may be compelled to endure, || 


he has a clear conscience. He did not sell himself. He 
never lacerated his own flesh, nor plucked the bread | 


out of his own mouth. Poor and half naked, indeed, 

he'is, but not by his own fault. In bondage he must 

wear out his life; but he did not forge and rivet his | 
own chains, nor thrust himself into the dungeon which | 
conveyed him to market. If his parents died with | 
grief after he left them, he was not the guilty cause of 
it. If his wife has sunk down by his side, with a 
broken heart, gladly would he have saved her, if he 
If his children are as wretched and hopeless 


could. 
as himself, it is not through his voluntary agency. | 
Of all this guilt he stands acquitted at the bar of con- 
science. 


«« But how is it with the bond-slave of intemperance ? || 


What tormentor was ever so fierce and relentless as a 


guilty conscience? She charges him with the meanness of 


driving himself to market—of selling his own flesh and || 


blood, for nothing, to the most cruel master—of buying, 
and, when his money is gone, begging, the privilege of 
being a slave. She upbraids him with the guilt of wasting 
his property, sacrificing his health, blasting his character, 
destroying his usefulness, disgracing his friends, violating 
his connubial vows, entailing poverty and infamy upon his 
When thus maddened 
by her whip of scorpions, he flies to his cups for relief, she 
but intermits her tortures to renew them the first moment 


children, and ruining his own soul. 


that returning reason brings him within her reach, and 
scourges him back again to the very brink of desperation. 
Again he plunges, deeper than ever, in the oblivious flood, 
and again emerges, to feel the dreadful renewal of her 


stripes, and perhaps the next moment to rush into a burn- || 


ing eternity.”’ 
After this, the revererd author goes on to enumerate se- | 

ven powerful reasons why we should all heave together at 

the great work now under way ; and, having shown that, 


of a truth, intemperance now is worse than the slave-trade | 


ever was, he concludes in the following words :— 


‘* Finally ; if intemperance is worse than the slave- 
trade, let every Christian, every patriot, every philan- 


thropist, gird himself up to the gréat work of reform, and 


never cease from it till it shall be accomplished. A fearful 
responsibility rests upon the men of this generation ; espe- 
cially upon the influential and the temperate ; upon the 
guardians and teachers of youth in all our public and pri- 
vate seminaries ; and above all, perhaps, upon the young 
men of our beloved country. Let this responsibility be 
deeply felt ; let union and perseverance every where be the 
watchwords of the sober and virtuous, and soon a drunkard 





| 
| 


But the parallel takes another shape, and though it would || 


|| book designed (as this is) for beginners. 


|| an objective case after them. 


will become as rare a monster as he was in the days of our 

Pilgrim Fathers ; and posterity will look back upon the 

present ravages and tolefation of intemperance with emo- 
tions of astonishment, grief, and horror, similar to those 
which we now feel, in reading the most afflictive history of 

the Slave-trade.”’ 

God prosper the work! The day is not far distant when 





'| our people, if they continue to be Jed on with as true a 


| spirit as they are now, will be amazed at their escape from 
| the greatest danger that ever crowded upon, or oversha- 
| dowed the haughty destinies of a nation. N. 














| 
| REVIEW. 


From a valued friend of much experience in the matter of 
—EncLisH GRAMMAR. N. 


| A Compendious System of English Grammar, by 
| Wm. Pidgin, A. M. Teacher of a Grammar School 
in Buckfield, (Me.,) comes next under consideration ; 
and I hardly know how to speak of it so as to leave a right 
impression upon the public mind. The preface proves the 
author less an elegant, than a philosophical scholar. As 
proof, he says ‘‘ necessity of,’’ and ‘‘ something some- 
| what different, therefore, has been a thing to be desired ;’’ 
but, although this kind of faults exists in his style, his 
work, as a practical grammar, is worthy of much praise, 
and much is to be hoped from the courage he has evinced 
in putting it forth, after innovations in English grammar 
have proved so invariably fatal to all who have ventured to 
make them, as well 4s from the knowledge of the subject 
| which he certainly possesses. He has reduced the parts of 


|| speech to three, the noun, verb, and conjunction, thereby 
|| avoiding numerous inconsistencies to be found in every 


other grammar within my knowledge.* Nouns are divided 
| into proper, common, collective, abstract, verbal, par- 
| 

ticipial, personal (pronouns), and relative (pronouns) ; 


1 several of which divisions ought to be expunged from a 


Collective, ab- 
stract, verbal, and participial, are terms for the critical 


| scholar, not the practical learner ; and before I leave the 


| noun, I would advise Mr. P. to omit, in his next edition, 








the irregular nouns, with all other exceptions, for a second 
volume. Verbs are divided into transitive and intransi- 
| tive ; and this division I hold to be enough for any practi- 
All verbs may be called transitive, (not 
| with strict propriety, however,) which require an objective 
case after them ; and all intransitive, that do not require 
I would that our author had 
dealt as judiciously with the moods, tenses, and participles. 
Then should we be perplexed with only two moods, and 
two tenses, at most; (2) and the participles would be 
reckoned among the conjunctions. Our language allows 
the verb to assume but two forms to express a ‘* particular 
manner,’’ viz. t definite, as thou walkest, and indefinite, as 
to walk, or walk thou. When the verb is influenced in 
its form by a nominative, it is in the definite mood ; and 
when it is not, it is in the indefinite. And that we need no 
| other mood (unless we need fifty) may be made perfectly 
evident by giving a synopsis of the moods in present use. 
| Thou walkest. In this sentence, walkest is put in the 
definite mood to agree with thou. Walk'thou. Walk, 
| in this, is in the indefinite mood, and merely refers to the 
| independent nominative thou. To them who have been 
taught to regard thou as nominative to walk, this may ap- 
pear inconsistent ; but let them use the same word in refer- 


cal purpose. 





*I have not read either Fowle’s, (1) or a review of it ; 
but from what I have seen of his, I expect to find in it alike 
contempt for prejudices in favour of old doctrines. A. 

t Or finite and infinitive. 


(1) A review of Mr. Fowle’s grammar appears to-day— 
so that this grammarian will have an opportunity of judging 
for himself respecting it. Of Mr. Fowle, I am inclined to 
think highly, though I agree with his reviewer in almost 
every thing there said. N. 

(2) When the writer sees the review of Mr. F.’s Gram- 
mar, perhaps he may see the thing in another light. N. 





























ence to a noun of the second person, and explain the dif- 
ference. Walk, young men. If men is an independent 
nominative in the last sentence, is not thou in the other, a 
nominative independent? And why should the verb be 
called imperative ? It is not always so when it bears that 
form ; nor even when its relations are the same. In the 
Lord’s prayer, who will have the presumption to say there 
is a verb in the imperative mood? Is the Lord com- 
manded to do a thing? Why may we not then, with as 
much propriety, have a mood for every individual verb, 
without regard to its form ? The infinitive and imperative 
have the same form, and are called by different names, 
Why should not the supplicative, permissive, horta- 
tive, &c.? Thou mayst walk. Here, mayst is in the 
definite mood, and agrees with thou. Walk is in the in- 
definite, and refers to thou. Some who have prejudice to 
blind them, will not readily acknowledge mayst to bea 
verb ; but I would have such show me why it is not a 
verb. Others will be disposed to contend for the potential 
mood, though they acknowledge mayst, to be as mucha 
verb as the word ought; but the same objections may be 
urged against both the imperative and potential. What is 
called the potential mood, is not always so ; and to be 
consistent, there must be terms to express moods of liberty, 
power, will, and obligation. The only difference be- 
tween should walk, and ought to walk, is the omission of 
to in the one, and its insertion in the other phrase. Walk, 
in both instances, is in the infinitive or indefinite mood. 
The omission of to is no objection in Murray’s opinion in 
the following sentence. ‘‘ He dares not walk.’? If thou 
walk. In this expression, walk is indefinite ; referring to 
thou, and shouldst (implied) is the definite verb of thou. 
To walk. In this mode, walk is indefinite, and refers to 
either the subject or object of some preceding verb, as, in 
I wish to walk, or I wish him to walk. The tenses may 
be as much simplified. Our verbs have two forms, which 
originally denoted two tenses ; but at present, the tense of 
a verb is known only by the context. He walks out every 
day ; that is, in past, present, and future time. They 
walk in the garden, while I write, that isnow. Walk 
over and see me to-morrow. I can walk now, or to- 
morrow. I could walk yesterday without much fatigue, 
and so I could now if it were not so warm. I could 
walk to-morrow better than next day. He walked a mile 
yesterday, and if he walked as far every day, he would 
soon recover. For all of these forms, I have the best au- 
thority ; and are they not sufficient to convince any candid 
man, that tense, in a practical grammar, is worse than 
useless? If, however, we must yield enough to prejudice 
to admit the perplexing term tense into the study for youth, 
let us confine it to the present and past time, or (better) to 
first and second forms. Months of time would be saved to 
both teachers and pupils. 


By having recourse to the derivation of the word com 
junction, (con, with, and jungo, to join,) Mr. P. proves 
satisfactorily enough, that all words, excepting those gene- 
rally called nouns, pronouns, and verbs, may be arranged 
under that head. The conjunctions are divided into those 
of quality, as wise, wisely, &c.; of government and rela- 
tion, as to, from, &c.; possessive, as my, thy, &c.; dis 
tributive, as each, every, &c.; demonstrative, as the, that, 
&c.; indefinite, as a, an, any, &c.; copulative, as and, 
if, &c.; disjunctive, as or, but, &c.; and exclamatory, as 
oh, ah, &c. There are other divisions, which, from their 
being in small type, I suppose the author deems of little 
consequence. ‘They certainly are so in a work of this 
kind. Indeed the divisions already enumerated, are too 
many. The possessive might more properly be classed as 
possessive personal nouns ; and the distributive, demonstra- 
tive, and indefinite, as conjunctions of quality. Another 
improvement, I think, might be effected by considering 
transitive participles, conjunctions of government and rela- 
tion ; and all others, conjunctions of quality. Iam sur- 
prised that this did not occur to Mr. P. ; for it would not 
only add to the simplicity of his plan, but be free from all 
objections on the score of consistency. In the sentence, 
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« ] am writing a letter,’’ writing expresses a relation be- 
tween J and /etter, and governs letter. Written, in the 
following, does the same: ‘I have written a letter.’? In 
the sentence, ‘* The letter was written by me,’’ written is 
merely a conjunction of quality, as is flying, in ‘* The 
flying clouds obscure the sun,’’ and ‘‘'The clouds flying, 
obscure the sun.”” Whatever may be the situation of an 
intransitive participle, it only expresses a circumstance of a 
noun. The list of “‘compound conjunctions,’’ and the 
chapter on the ‘ variations of the parts of speech,’’ I dare 
say will be omitted in a future edition. A little more re- 
flection will convince the author, that such matter is better 
calculated for a scholar who has already a knowledge of 
the principles of English grammar, than for beginners. 
Besides, except in the passage quoted, (‘I would that all 
were such as I am, except these bonds,’’) is a verb in the 
infinitive (imperative) mood, referring to you, understood, 
with no more of the nature of a governing conjunction 
(preposition) than make, in the sentence, ‘‘ Make an ex- 
ception of these circumstances, and be like me.’” The 
first rule in Syntax is strongly at variance with the pre- 
ceding definition of government. Government,’’ says 
Mr. P. ‘is that influence which one part of speech has 
over another, in regard to its mode, tense, or case ;”’ and 
immediately declares the ‘‘ nominative case governs the 
verb.” I should like to understand which of his five 
modes, and six tenses it causes the verb to be in. But I 
will not criticise the syntactical rules. The most useless 
are taken from Murray ; and if the author profit, as I hope 
he will, by these hints, he will perceive that seven-eighths 
of them will be superfluous, although the book contains 
but twenty-three. For improvement in the mode of pre- 
senting the subject to learners, I would refer Mr. P. to 
Greene’s grammar. And till he gives proof of having 
profited by some modern system of instruction, I can 
only say, that while his grammar is greatly superior to 
Murray’s, as a school-book, it is much inferior to Ingersoll’s 
or Greene’s. But if he will make it what I am sure he is 
capable of making it, with the aid of some modern gram- 
mars, and grammarians, I will do all in my power toward 
bringing it into general use, and engage that half a dozen 
of the best grammarians in the country will do the same— 
unless a similar one is previously produced by somebody 
else. 





ENGLISH GRAMMAR.—MR. FOWLE. 


The subject of English grammar is now in the proper hands 
for enquiry. I do not despair now of seeing a new sys- 
tem established—for the government of our wealthy and 
powerful language. N. 
Words are mere arbitrary signs used to convey ideas, 

and aside from this use have no meaning. They have no 
natural connexion with their use, neither in their letters, 
nor in their sounds. Grammar teaches the proper use of 
words in the structure of sentences. That must be the best 
system of grammar, which teaches this in the most plain, 
concise, and easy method, according to the principles of 
sound philosophy. Weighed in this balance, we fear the 
grammar before us will be found wanting. 

Our grammars heretofore have been formed too much on 
the model of the dead languages. Mr. F. is entitled to 
praise for his independence in venturing to oppose the po- 
pular standard, and attempting to place the English lan- 
guage upon its own basis. But we think that while endea- 
vouring to avoid one extreme, he has run into its opposite. 
We have long been convinced that there is much room for 
improvement in the science of English grammar ; and that 
so far as a change in the prevailing system can be effected 
for the better, it ought to be done. But to change it in 
any instance, merely for the sake of changing it, without 
adopting any thing preferable, is something not to be justi- 
fied. Whether our author has done this may appear upon 
examination. 

His division of nouns into physical and metaphysical 
seems too refined, too metaphysical for common use. 
Perhaps the same objection may be brought against this, 








which he brings against the old division. He says, ‘* we 
reject the distinction of proper and common nouns, because 
those who adopt it, say, proper nouns are sometimes com- 
mon, and common nouns are sometimes proper.’’ We 
may also reject his division, because his physical nouns, 
such as light, sounds, colours, &c. may be metaphysi- 
cal ; and his metaphysical nouns, such as love, fear, an- 
ger, &c. are merely physical passions or affections. He 
rejects the cases of nouns ;—that is, he rejects the name, 
while in two instances he retains the thing ; and would in 
the third, if he were consistent. By cases of nouns, noth- 
ing more can be meant than the accidents or conditions in 
which they may be in reference to other words. Mr. F. 
tells us, that the noun may be the agent and the object of 
the verb ; and what is this but saying, that it may be in 
two cases or conditions? Words which grammarians call 
the possessive case, he says are not names, and are there- 
fore to be classed with adjectives. 'This deserves notice. 
Upon the outside of one of the covers of his Second Part, 
we find, ‘* Fowle’s English Grammar.’’ Now does not this 


| give us at once the name of the author, just as much as if 


it were said or expressed, ‘‘ The English Grammar of 
Fowle?’’ In this latter case at least, we presume, he 
would acknowledge the name. This is one of the instances 
in which we think he would differ from others, merely for 
the sake of differing. 

Next, Mr. F.’s adjectives. The use of these, he says, 
*¢ is to qualify or distinguish one noun from another.’? But 
why words which do this should be called adjectives, rather 


| than by a more expressive name, he does not inform us. 


As the names of persons must come into the definition of 
nouns, we can see no propriety in his ranking the personal 
names, I, thou, he, she, &c. among the adjectives. As 
the original meaning of the word adjective is to throw or 
add to, all the agents and objects of verbs might as well 
be called adjectives, as the words just mentioned. We 
should then have no nouns. 

Mr. F. defines verbs, ‘‘ those words which express what 
the nouns do.”? He does not give us the etymology of the 
word verb. As it is derived from the latin, verbum, which 
signifies a word ; he has assigned no reason why all the 
words in our language might not be called verbs. It is for 
us to enquire, then, why some words are called verbs, in 
distinction from others. The reason must be this ; that 
verbs are so called in a way of emphasis, because they are 
the most important words in sentences, conveying the lead- 
ing or most important ideas ; and without which, expressed 
or understood, a sentence cannot be complete. If this rea- 
son be a correct one, a whole list of Mr. F.’s verbs must 
fall to the ground. Such are, may, can, shall, must, &c. 
These words never stand alone with an agent, and never 
rise to that importance in a sentence, which should entitle 
them to the emphatic name of verb. They are merely ad- 
juncts, or signs of distinction. These are the highest names 
and use we can properly give them. ‘They cannot be verbs 
according to Mr. F.’s own definition of verbs. They do not 
‘* express what the nouns do.’’ For example, Men may 
or can. We here get no idea of any action of the noun. 
Let us add an appropriate word ; Men may or can work. 
We now have the verb which expresses what the men may 
do, and may or can implies their liberty or ability for la- 
bour. As the words, have, do, and will, sometimes stand 
alone, they may in such cases be verbs ; but when con- 
nected with a following verb they are only signs, like the 
others. 

As Mr. F. rejects the modes of verbs altogether, we may 
examine with what propriety he does this. As the verb 
may express a positive declaration, as, He learns: as with 
the adjunct or sign if, it may express something conditional, 
as, If he learn: as it may assume a commanding attitude, 
as, Learn thou: as in connexion with the sign may or can, 
it may imply power or ability, as, He may or can learn : 
as with the sign to before it, it may be used in an indefinite 
sense, as, To learn: why may not these different states, 
which evidently convey different ideas, be called so many 
modes of the verb? We do not find that Mr, F. with all 
his ingenuity, has adopted any thing better than this. But 














we should rather say, in his eagerness to innovate in this 
respect, he has rendered things more obscure and complex 
in many instances. He allows but two tenses to verbs, the 
present and the past ; and thinks that strictly there is only 
one, viz. the present. The termination ed, he says, which 
is added to verbs, and said to make them past, has no re- 
ference to time. We must say, that Mr. F. here exults in 
his victory over a man of straw of his own formation. For 
who ever supposed that ed had reference to time, or any 
other word in itself considered? Words, we have said, 
are mere arbitrary signs, which have no meaning in them- 
selves aside from their use. Now, suppose I would express 
an affection I once had for a departed friend ; how could I 
do it better than by saying, I loved him? This would 
convey my idea in the most plain and concise manner pos- 
sible. If, as Mr. F. says, English verbs had originally but 
one termination, some other word or words must have been 
added to them to convey the idea of past time, which could 
not have been so simple. The simple addition of ed to the 
present for this purpose, is certainly a happy improvement, 
and cannot be mended. We know that in strict propriety 
we can have but three distinct views of time, the Present, 
Past, and Future. But we find in our language such 
phrases as the following, which are considered sufficiently 
elegant and good composition, viz. I see him; I saw 
him; I have seen him; Ihad seen him; I shall see 
him ; I shall have seen him. As these phrases convey 
different ideas of time, especially of the past and future, 
what impropriety or difficulty can there be in calling them 
so many different tenses? But as we hear about the non- 
sense of six tenses, it may not be amiss to consider more 
particularly the different bearings of the above phrases. 
The first is admitted. As to the others ; suppose an asso- 
ciate should say to me, such a person passed your house 
yesterday ; | might reply, J saw him. Suppose the same 
associate should describe a person with whom he was once 
in company ; after hearing the description, I might say, J 
have seen the man. The same associate, speaking of a 
third person with whom we were both lately in company, 
might remark to me, you were very familiar with that per- 
son ; yes, I answer, J had seen the man before. This 
associate informs me that a certain person will be at my 
house at such a time; I answer, J shall see him then, 
My companion again says, I will introduce you to Mr. —, 
when we shall meet him on such a day ; I reply, J shall 
have seen him before that time. ‘Now is not all this plain 
English? Are not the ideas distinct and proper? Can the 
same ideas be conveyed in language more concise and per- 
tinent? If any think it preferable to reduce three of the 
above phrases to the general name of past tense, and two 
of them to the general name of future, we have no objec- 
tion. 

Mr. F. is so afraid of the tenses, that, to avoid them, he 
runs into the most absurd and inconsistent views conceiva- 
ble. ‘This appears in his remarks upon the following sen- 
tence, ** I have learned the lesson.’’ 'This sentence at first 
view is as plain as the light. It is what a scholar, when 
ready to recite, might say to his instructer, and all his 
school-fellows would: at once understand him. Mr. F. in 
his zeal to destroy the past tense in the above sentence, 
evidently ‘* darkens counsel or instruction by words with- 
out knowledge.’ He considers have as the verb, and says 
learned only expreases the condition of the lesson, not of 
the learner. This we pronounce absolutely false. Have 
is only an adjunct, a mere circumstantial sign ; learned 
obviously expresses the action ; J, or the learner, is the 
agent ; and /esson is the object. Learning the lesson could 
not alter its condition ; it might still be in the same condi- 
tion for some other scholar to learn, He says, the follow- 
ing sentences, “ J retain corrected views,” ‘* I keep 
refined company,” &c. are just such past tenses as the 
above. Astonishing! What school-boy could not trace 
the difference between these latter expressions and the for- 
mer one? But to show the similarity he alters thé sentence 
thus: I have the lesson learned ; or rather to make it 
more in conformity with what he calls similar expressions, 
it should be, J have the learned lesson. This is express- 
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ed so ambiguecsly , that two questions may be predicated 
Ques. What lesson have you? Ans. The learn- 
Ques. Where have 
you this learned lesson; in your book, or in your recol- | 
lection by studying it? Ans. So 


upon it. 
ed lesson, not the plain, vulgar one. 








In my recollection. 
much to render a plain sentence obscure, or to support a 
favourite scheme. On the same page Mr. F. has a number 


of similar absurdities. See page 57 of his Grammar. 







To use words in the best manner to convey ideas should 
certainly be the object. In his work of innovation, Mr. F. | 
~ ° . ‘ | 

seems to have forgotten this object, and to have indulged a 


disposition to cavil. Suppose a person should desire me to 










come to him at a certain place, in a certain future time ; 
how could I better express my ready compliance than by 
saying, J will come? To this phrase Mr. F. objects. | 
“If will,”’ 


it can acquire no such meaning when joined to what Mur- | 


he says, ‘‘ expresses no futurity when alone, 


ray calls the present tense of other verbs, for we are not 
If 
will have 


prepared to allow that two presents make a, future.’ 
Mr. F. 


a meaning to words in themselves, aside from their use. 


this is not cavilling, nothing can be so. 
























being a mere arbitrary sign. 
of come. And if will come in connexion expresses some- 
thing future, it is only use gives this expression. And can 
Mr. F. invent any better signs to convey the idea of future 
action in the case just referred to? It seems somewhat 
strange, that while he will allow none of the words or 
phrases to be correct, which are in common use to convey 
the idea of future time or action, he does not himself men- 
tion any word or words, which might be better used for this 
purpose. 
guage is so barren that no words can be found in it, suited 
to express the notion of futurity, in any sense. Indeed his 


entire rejection of the future tense forces upon us this con- 


But rather leaves us to conclude, that our lan- 


clusion. 

We know equally with Mr. F. that verbs in their simple 
And Mr. F 
must know that nouns in their simple state have no refer- 
But he him- 








state have no reference to modes nor tenses. 


ence to number, quality, nor distinction. 
self tells us that the terminations, s, es, ies, &c. are to be 
added to certain nouns to make them plural. How is this, 
Mr. F.? 
ference to number, than the termination ed has to time. 
Mr. F 


have other words connected with them to ‘qualify or dis- 


The terminations, s, es, &c. have no more re- 





































** Consistency is a jewel.”’ . says that nowns must 


” 


tinguish one noun from another.’? But why must it be so ? 
What gives nouns a claim to these adjuncts, as marks of 
quality and distinction above verbs? If nouns are not to 
be confined to their simple state, why should verbs be so 
confined? Why this unaccountable partiality, singularity, 
and inconsistency ! Are not verbs as capable of receiving 
such adjuncts or signs as nouns are?) What impropriety 
can be in the one case more than in the other? Common 
sense says that to, if, may, can, shall, &c. may as well 
be added to verbs as marks of distinction ; as s, es, ies, 
ves, the, &c. may be added to nouns for the same pur- 
pose ; and that bravely, poorly, humbly, &c. may as well 
as brave, poor, humble, &c. may qualify 
* Kings die humbly” 
Kings die a humble death. 


humbly qualifies the verb, and humble the noun. 


qualify verds ; 
nouns. ‘To bring an instance: 

Here 
Mr. F. 


will not allow that humbly qualifies the verb ; but “‘ what 


is equivalent to, 


it does qualify,’’ he says, ‘‘is not so apparent.’’ 
humbly comes into his list of adjectives, and it would be 
too glaring to say, Kings die a humbly death, he dissects, 
if we may so express it, the adjective, and would have us 
Thus that he 


may deprive the verb of its due honour, or mark of quality, 


say, ‘‘ Kings die like humble diers”’ !! 
Mr. F’. will adopt and qualify an unheard of vulgar expres- 
sion, and rend asunder his adjective for this purpose. See 
page 25. Had Mr. F. only been as liberal to verbs in 
these respects, as he is to nouns, it would have saved him 
a deal of learned labour. He has taken up forty pages in 
his Grammar to explain his verbs, and show how they must 


Whereas, if he had 


always be used in their simple state. 


} 


If will when alone expresses something present, it is through | 
mere use it does this, and not because of any thing in itself, | 
The same may be remarked | 














Sut as | 
| 





allowed to verbs, properly so called, their appropriate ad- | 
juncts or signs, and in connexion with these, their distinc- | 
tions of modes and tenses, he might have taken up the 
whole system of verbs in half the number of pages, and 
been much more consistent, plain, and intelligible. Until 
Mr. F. can assign a sufficient reason why nouns should not 
be kept to their simple state, as well as verbs, or why verbs 
are not entitled to their appropriate adjuncts, equally with 
nouns, we cannot become converts to his very singular |, 
scheme. 

Mr. F. acknowledges, that what is called the Infinitive 
mode of verbs, has given him much perplexity. But it 
need not, if he had allowed to the verb, in this instance, its 
agent and object, which it must uniformly have, as the 
verb in other instances. To adduce one of his own exam- 
ples: ** To hate means to dislike.’’ Here he calls the 
Infinitive a verbal noun, and considers it merely as the 
agent and object of the verb means. We know that the 
Infinitive may do these offices, but it must itself too have 
| an agent and object. ‘* Zo haic,’? must imply some one 
We must there- | 
For us or any one to | 
hate another, means for us to dislike him. ‘lhis is making 


| 


capable of hating, and some being hated. 
fore supply what is understood thus: 


| the sentence complete. 
Mr. F. says, ‘‘ After taking from the mass of words which 
| compose our language, all the nouns, adjectives, and verbs, || 
there will be only about two hundred words left.’” These 
| words, which he calls Contractions, Anomalies, &c. he 
says, have given no little trouble to grammarians ! But | 
why should they give trouble? Their general use is known. | 
They have ideas affixed to them according to common ac- | 

| ceptation ; and as they are in some way joined with the | 
| nouns and verbs, to particularize, connect, qualify, and dis- 

tinguish them, they may with propriety come under the |, 

name of the Third Part of speech, together with other words | | 
| of the same use. Mr. F. in tracing the origin of these || 

| words, has discovered extensive reading, but there can be | 
| no necessity of calling them by their original names. We 
should no more think of calling and, yel, &c. verbs, because 


Mr. F. says they were originally verbs, than we should of 
calling the Boy Peter a Rock, because the word Peter was | 
originally a Rock, from Petros or Petra.* 

As to the numerous learned authorities to which Mr. F. 
refers, in support of his system, we would remark, that 
‘* Great men are not always wise !’’ It is a wonderful dis- 
covery, that these great characters should find that the sim- 
ple verb in our language, is not capable of being varied like 


the verb in other languages, so as to mark in itself the modes 
| and tenses, and therefore the modes and tenses must be re- 
| jected. But if in writing and conversation we need that 
| variety of expression, in reference to manner and lime, 
which is found in other languages ; and our verb with cer- | 
tain well-known eppendoges or modifiers annexed to it, can 


be adapted to this variety ; how this can be improper, or | 


unphilosophical, let the critics determine. 
We agree with Mr. F. that our language has but three | 
distinet parts of speech, but must differ from him in the | 


| make some use of it. I remember having seen a country 
| was sending him with an errand. For what purpose do 


| | spools, sir. 
| cient. 
|| @ yawning stare, till you have ended—and perhaps, under- 


| stand as much about it as when you began. 


| that you will make her learn the names of all the kings of 





name of one of them, and in their arrangement. We give 
|| him all praise for his ingenious and pertinent remarks on 

this subject, in his Second Part, pages 40, 41, 42. Nouns 
| and verbs being obviously the principal parts of speech, 


As the 


| other words serve to qualify, distinguish, and connect these, 


strict propriety must arrange them in connexion. 


, they must of course follow under some express ve name. 
We feel the necessity of a revolution in the science of 
English grammar, as to its essential parts and arrangements, 
| as much as Mr. F. or any one can do ; and shall do all in 
our power to accomplish it. But our zeal for a reform 
must not exceed the bounds of reason and regularity. We 
| would go no further than real improvement and (rue phile- 
We may attack the main fabric and lay 
it waste, to make room for a more useful structure, without 
destroying all the outworks. 


sophy will allow. 


If any of ‘hese are sufficiently 
strong and convenient, as much or more so than any we 








* Pierre, in French, signifies both Peter and Rock. 
| Hence the original play upon words, in the Greek Testa- 
meant, is preserved in the French Testament. 











_—_—L—S 
could erect in their stead, we must not destroy them, merely 
for the sake of destroying them. 

But as much as we are for an improved system of Eng. 
lish grammar, we cannot think that Mr. F.’s is the « true” 
| One, either as to conciseness, simplicity, or sound philoso- 
| phy. We should pronounce it as better suited to amuse 
the learned critic, than to be used by common learners, 
We ean by no means consider it a plain, consistent, well- 
| digested work. 









P. N. 


P. S.—The writer above need not be afraid of going too 
largely into the subject of English grammar. He is at lie 
berty to choose a path for himself ; our pages are open to 
him. Eds, 
Our correspondent below, need offer no apology. He is 

welcome, very welcome to our fire-side. N. 














ASSOCIATION OF IDEAS. 


There is hardly a principle of our nature, which has been 
treated of more frequently, or more ably, than this. Still 
there are few, who are fully aware of its utility—few who 
know how to apply it extensively to the common purposes 
of life. Almost every one has a vague notion of some- 
thing which we denominate, association of ideas—and can 
_ dame tie a red string around her son’s little finger, as she 
you do this? enquired I. It will make him remember the 
And why will this make him remember them ? 
|| It is of no consequence, she reptied, after some hesitation 
—You never knew it to fail in your life, and that is suffi- 
You may inform her that it is owing to the associa- 
| tion of ideas—and you may undertake to explain the prin- 
ciple to her in the usual way. She will gaze at you with 


Tell her you can teach her little girl the hardest lesson— 





England, from William to George—and that too, withont 
any whipping or scolding—and that you will make her re- 
member them as long as she lives ; and say them back- 
wards or forwards, or in any other way. She knows 
Sally misses half her wotds in “* crucifix,’’ even after she 
has studied them ‘* all school hours’’—and she will instantly 
accuse you of having intercourse with the evil spirit, or 
of telling her one of your ‘* College stories ;’? and besides, 
‘I don’t care about having the girl know much of the 
kings of England.” 

Would you go still farther? Tell her you will enable 
her child to commit to memory the heads and principal 
parts of the minister’s sermon—and that there shall be no- 
thing supernatural about it. 1 will direct her, you may say, 
to think there is something hung upon the window by the 
side of the pulpit—let it be that very red string you just 
now tied around your boy’s finger. She shall think the 
text is fastened to that, and shall remember it as certainly 
as he will his spools. ‘Then she shall take the next window, 
and suppose your great chair or Bible is placed on it, and 
fix the first head of the sermon to that—and thus proceed- 
ing, she shall recollect half the sermon. 

Now I know she would exclaim, there is nothing in it. 
Half the time the girl cannot tell where the text is—and it 









| would be utterly impossible for her to remember all the 


| heads. 


Last Sunday the minister had at least the thir- 
teenthly—and sometimes he has many more. If you would 


| make her look more at the minister, and mind what he is 








about, I should like it much. She knows well enough al- 
ready how to stare around ;.and what do you think the 
** tything-men”’ would say, if they knew she was fastening 
a red string to one window, and hanging up my Bible or 
great chair, with the cob-webs of another. I shall keep 
her as far as possible from spending her Sundays in this 
manner. 

You have been developing no imaginary system of 
mnemonics—you have described one which has been car- 
ried into successful operation—and such are the difficulties 
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that might be expected from the great mass of the commu- 
nity. Buta system founded on a principle which is the 
sine qua non of knowledge, may well be introduced, even 
at the expense of surmounting a few obstacles. J know 
that many of the associations in every system, from Si- 
monides to Feinaigle, seem extremely ridicul pecially 
at first sight. Let it be so—the more ridiculous, the bet- 
ter—for the greater will be the impossibility of forgetting 
them. 

But there is another method of applying this principle, 
which, if practised, would dissipate discontent and spleen, 
and far increase our happiness. The scenes about us are 
so variegated, that we may always find some one, which 
will inspire such sentiments as we may wish to enjoy. As 
I was musing on this fact, and the frequent occasions we 
have to apply it, there seemed before me the spectre of 
wretchedness. His hair was white with age—his face was 
wrinkled with time—his knees trembled with labour—and | 
his person was bent down with hardship. I saw tears | 
trickling down his cheeks—but ere he had time to make i 
known his woes, I heard a voice address him. i 

Why those tears? Do you mourn the departure of your i 
early pleasures? Would you animate the languid and faded | 
ideas of your youth? Take your crutch, and hobble to the | 
neighbouring wood. ‘The softness of the air, the greenness | 











tain degree, an infectious moral atmosphere. Under these 
circumstances, the best interests of society require a 
constant effort at counteraction, by disseminating, as far 
as practicable, the antidote pari passu with the poison. 

Under these impressions, I have judged that I could not 
employ some of my leisure hours to more advantage, than 
by collecting facts falling within the above description of 
the social virtues. I have already published two series, of 
three numbers each. But from the difficulty of procuring 
materials, notwithstanding they abound throughout the 
country, and the indifference unfortunately displayed on 
the subject, by those capable of furnishing them, the pub- 
lications have been, “like Angels’ visits, few and far be- 
tween.”’ 

The importance I attach to this object, induces me to 
make an attempt to resume the publication, and to con- 
tinue it periodically ; for which purpose I request you will 
be so kind, not only to furnish such communications as may 
be suitable for my purpose, but to urge your friends to pur- 


sue the same course. I would not confine them altogether || 


to this country, but shall occasionally insert a few of for- 
eign occurrence. The former, however, will have a de- 
cided preference. To enable you to form an opinion of 
the plan, I enclose a copy of one of the former numbers. 
That these essays will have a favourable effect, I fondly 


of the trees, and the transparency of the stream, shall call | hope—whether to the extent of my wishes, is a matter of 
up before you the companions who once participated in the | uncertainty. We are told by high authority, that no good 
same enjoyment with you. ‘They may be reposing in yon- | effort is wholly lost—and I therefore cherish the idea that 
der church-yard—but you shall meet their semblances, and | some of the noble and beneficent actions which I thus re- 
again go through with the sports of your former holidays. || cord, may, even during the very short period of life that 


The warbling groves, and the gales wafting both fragrance remains to a man in his seventieth year—but, at all events, || 


and harmony, shall revive in your breast that evening when | when I am laid in the grave—produce that ‘‘ divine 


you first tripped over those flowery banks, by the side of spark’’ of emulation, which is the parent of nearly all the |, 
your beloved. You shall again listen to the song of birds | goodness displayed in this world, and without a portion of 


—and shall find your crippled leg no impediment to your | which, man is little more than a sordid, gelfish, worthless 


performing the evening dance with as much ardour as when | 
a youth of sixteen. 

But I hear a sigh—and methinks you wish not to revive | 
those scenes on which you no longer reflect with satisfac- | 
tion. Would you then enjoy some of the early effects of | 
your piety? Go to the tomb of your father. The inscrip- | 
tion has been effaced by time, and the imagery has moul- | 
dered away. But you shall clearly hear his last advice— 
you shall see his quivering lip—you shall receive his adieu. | 


animal. 
Yours, truly, 
MATHEW CAREY. 
Philadelphia, Feb. 9, 1829. 





| for any other newspaper of the country, while acting as 
| editor of the Y. and B. L. G. 

| But, perhaps, the editor of the Album only means to say 
| that he sometimes borrows, begs or steals from the writings 
| of the authors referred to—if so, his claim to patronage 
| would appear to rest on-no very peculiar grounds. 

N. & M. 


Tue New Encuann Revirw—infidelity. This 
| paper, published I believe, in Hartford or New Haven, 
| Connecticut, and edited I hear by a Mr. Prentiss (I have 
not seen the paper for several months) is represented by 
| the Philadelphia Souvenir (which I see about once a quar- 
| ter) to have charged me, by name, with being an infidel. 
| To which I reply, at present, by asking, I. Ifthe editor 
| of the aforesaid Review will be so obliging as to say what 
| he means by an infidel ? And II. If the aforesaid editor 
| will be so obliging as to say upon what ground he has 
| made the charge? N. 





| It were a pity to disappoint so diligent and musical a writer 
as this ; and therefore,—give way. He shall have place. 
N. 


Boston, March 21st, 1829. 
Joun NEAL: 
My dear Sir,— 
Without much hesitation, 

I’ve determin’d to give you a pen’s flagellation ; 
It will do you some good, I for one will assure you ;— 
To become much more cautious, I hope to allure you. 
| A misanthrope you are, have plenty of spleen, 





For a critic you rank just betwixt and between,— 
Hasty in judgment, sometimes you hit right, 

But as often you get in a terrible plight : 

| A Theban much Jearn’d in your own estimation,— 
A sage who’d sway better, than Juckson, the nation : 
| A coward methinks, did you not get a rap 

| From Prentiss, G. D.—a most horrible slap ! 

| No reply have you given, this proves in the main 








Tue InpIANs. 





That you dare not to call him to account, upon pain 


The Massachusetts Journal has || Of having a trimming in the Hartford Review, (1) 


_ had the courage to speak out in favour of the red men of || you’re a coward therefore,—Are you not? Answer true. 
| America, and to doubt whether some of the stories in cir- i 


| culation about the frontier aggression are not—mere stories ? \ Now John, I’m your friend,—I take your P. Yankee, 


And ere you return to this house, you shall revisit that spot | 











where you first thought it happy to pray. M.C.@. | 
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MATHEW CAREY. 
This amiable and superior man has always something on 


the anvil, for the advantage of the human race. A work 


of the nature described below, would be of incalculable | 


worth to society. N. 


Ep. Yanxer.—Sir, It is self evident, that as man is 
an imitative animal, the dissemination of striking instances 


of the social virtues, charity, generosity, liberality, grati- | 


tude, heroism, public spirit, &c. cannot fail to have a salu- 
tary tendency, by exciting a spirit of emulation, and ap-| 
proximating the human character to that standard of perfec- 
tion at which it is frequently exhibited in history, not 
merely among foreign nations, and in remote ages, but in 
the United States, during ‘‘ the times that tried men’s 
souls,’’ when country was every thing, and self and sordid 


interest, comparatively nothing—an object that must be | 


deeply interesting to all good men. It may, therefore, be 

regarded as a duty which we owe to society, to diffuse, as 

generally as possible, the knowledge of such virtues— | 
which is the more necessary, as almost every instance of 
vice, or crime, that occurs in this country, throughout its | 
wide extent, and, in addition, the atrocities of Europe, are 
collected in most of our newspapers, and widely circula- 
ted ; and the more heinous, the more secure of publica- 
tion, and the more eagerly read—thus producing, to a cer- 


Undoubtedly they are. Look to the real history of our 
aborigines. We may talk as we will about their treachery 
—but I undertake to say, and I dare any body to contra- 
dict me, that no instance can be found of the breaking of 


| breaking it. N. 
| Wives, &e. The Rhode Island American has done 
' a good thing for the State. Having refused to receive the 
posting of a wife, by her husband ; though the dollar was 
offered ; and the same having appeared in another paper 
(the Cadet) the R. I. A. has now determined never to 
publish any thing of the sort hereafter, for love or money, 
against the wife ; but offers to post husbands for nothing. 
This looks well. Women are beginning to be regarded, 
at least in Rhode Island, as something better than beasts 
of prey, run away slaves, or indented apprentice-boys. 


« 


We of the Y. and B. L. G. have done 
calling hard names ; but we do hope to be understood, 
nevertheless, when we urge our brethren to give the why 
and wherefore of what they may publish about either of 
us. 


NEwsPAPERS. 


The Philadelphia Album, which we never see, is un- 
derstood by the Clarion of Bangor, to say, and the Clarion 
| quotes the passage, that Mr. Irving, Mr. Cooper, Mr. Bry- 
ant and Mr. Veal are contributors to its pages. If so, 
perhaps, the Album will condescend to acknowledge itself 
mistaken, at least so far as our senior editor is concerned— 
for he has not, and would not write for the Album, nor 








I Which with gusto I read, sometimes, so I thank ye,— 

. 

| Your reviews oft are good, though you chatter quite rash, 
} And cause many writers to quail under the lash. 


|| But though often quite wrong you’re quick to amend, 
| 


| a fair treaty by the Indians of America ; nor any treaty || And for this trait ’m in hopes you’ll not not yet descend 
'| where they were not justified by the law of nations in 


| To the shades,—but will live to grow better and better,— 
| Thus friendship you’ll say is the cause of this letter. 


| Now John, are you not like the famous Leigh Hunt? 
} He attack’d poet Byron, you likewise George Lunt ;— 


| Leigh Hunt was unfair,—you unfairer still, 
i} 


For many declared your critique was ill. 

Then, John, I aver you deserve a rope’s end 

| For the letter you publish’d, and forthwith did send 

To Miss Smith, ’bout the poems you term’d wretched stuff, 
Then to soothe the poor girl, you gave flattery quant. suff. 
And Pick’ring you trimm’d for writing a sonnet, 

But here you did well, for I say, ‘* out upon it.”* 

’Gainst sonnets I think too much can’t be said, 

On this point a deference to you shall be paid, 


Still, like tyrants of old, you love to oppress, 
Your enemies censure,—your friends you caress : 
You censure ofttimes when great praise is deserved, 
And praise you bestow when it ought be reserved. 
But, John, of your faults I now warn you, amend, 
Or a letter much harsher than this I will send, 
And then I will tell how you treat Master Willis, 
The youth who loves Adel, and Chloe, and Phillis. 
Your’s, &o, VALE, 





(1) The best joke here, I know nothing of the slap al- 
| luded to, never seeing the Hartford Review. ‘ 
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Inferior to the two last, but instinct with high and pure po- 
etry nevertheless. N. 


“ Mart do chrodh a’ mheinanich.” 


Farr lot befall the Minstrel— 
Bright sky and shadeless earth : 

Read ye what his deep eyes tell— 
The wizard poet’s birth— 

Ye sprites whose charge of duty 
Is over earth and sea, 

To breathe the tints of beauty, 
And rear the strong and free. 


Let spring for him the fountains, 
And spread for him the bower, 

Pile huge the battled mountains, 
Unfold the simple flower : 

Let all be for the Minstrel— 
For he is born of them— 

To weave for him the song-spell, 
To stud his diadem. 


Trace ye his unwalled empire 
Upon the midnight air, 
With pencils of the red fire— 
He walks a monarch there : 
Nevis be his high altar, 
Its clouds his temple dome, 
His brave heart shall not falter— 
The minstrel priest shall come. 


When summer night is shining 
With all its golden fires, 
And grape and ivy twining, 
Are swept like living lyres ; 
There let him roam and linger 
Along the bubbly brook, 
While by the south wind’s finger 
The trembling notes are shook. 


And when the day is glowing 
Above the windless deep, 
And glassy waves are flowing 
With slow and idle sweep ; 
Then launch him a light boat 
Upon the slumbering main— 
That he may know what dreams float 
O’er ocean’s mighty brain. 


And fair befall the Minstrel— 
Within the homes of men : 

Ye fairy elves that aye dwell 
By highland tairn and glen, 

Lead ye his foot-walks ever, 
At ruddy dawn and eve, 

Where bright leaves toss and quiver, 
And pearly dew-nets weave. 


| Some pith here, notwithstanding the affected style of a 
| and the failure of another part. 


part, 
N. 


Gentle Reader,—I should be rather loath to vex and 
tease thy good soul with this leaf of my Journal—perad- 


thine own 
found no 


author, but must rest contented with gnawi 
fingers. ‘Thou mayest marvel somewhat that 
more refinement in Maine, and think I am trying to Poa 
a feigned story upon thee ; but know, that I write down 
‘ only the singular discoveries I make ; and refined educa- 
| tion and good sense are so common in thy state, that in but 
few places do they excite my attention. I must also 
| tell thee, I send thee nothing but facts that have Lovage | 
occurred in three of thine own counties ; though thou wilt 
find a strange confusion of times and places. ‘Thou wouldst 
take infinite delight in knowing “of the times and sea- 
sons,’’ and places and persons,—but all these, my dear, I 
leave thee to guess— 


‘* For readers wise can guess full well 
What authors never meant to tell.’’ 


| Thou wilt excuse any uncouthness of language, as it was 
| written only for thy perusal. 
\ Thy loving friend, 

' TIMOTHY RIDEABOUT. 


Lat. — N. 8 o’clock, A. M.—Dismounted my kind 
| Lightfoot, and crossed the Androscoggin in a ferry boat ; 
rode on half a mile, and lost my way ; mistaking the coun- 
ty road for a sheep-path. Mem. To solicit a contribution 
for guide-boards of the first wealthy friends I find. Saw 
five animals a short distance from the road pulling flax. 
The largest wore a hat—conjectured it was a man,—when 
it stood erect, conjectured from the apparel that it was a 
woman ; stopped a t, and found it had a thorough 
knowledge of the vocabulary of the scold ; concluded ‘< for 
certain’’ it was a woman, and repeated— 





‘* What sword retains its edge so long, 
What sword so supple, yet so strong, 
So oft victorious, right or wrong, 

As woman’s wicked little tongue ?”’ 


Saw a guide-board ahead—conjectured I had arrived at 
another town. Discovered nothing worth noting for the 
remainder of the day, excepting a /ady on horseback— 


** Whose genty waist, sae tightly laced, 
You surely it might span’”’— 


Conjectured she belonged out of the county. Rode half a 
mile with her, and heard her speak but five graceful sen- 
tences—conjectured she belonged in the county. 

2d day. Passed the place where a little more than a 
year ago, I saw Parson Starbright shearing sheep—conjec- 
tured whether he was still taking as good care of his flock. 
1-2 past ten—Saw three bipeds in gowns jump over a 
‘* four rail fence’’ without touching— conjectured they had 
practised the Italian gymnastics. Came in sight of the re- 
sidence of Sophomore Hairbrain, who was sitting in the 
front entry with two of his sisters. Muffled my face to 
avoid being known by him—and stopped my horse to their 
apparent gratification, while they were singing— 


| * << Omne bene, 


Sine pena 
Tempus est lndendi— 
Venit hora 





In princely halls of wassail 
Fill him the cup of cheer, 
While o’er the conqueror’s festal 
His harp is ringing clear ; 

And in the humble shealing, 
Spread fresh his heather bed— 
That dreams, from perfume stealing, 
May wreathe his sleeping head. 


So through life’s deserts dreary— 
Lone waste and busy town— 
His foot may never weary, 
His smooth brow never frown ; 
And when his quick glance slumbers 
From aught of earth or air, 
Breathe o’er his rest soft numbers— 
So let his lot be fair ! M. 
— es 











A gentleman, who had been successively engaged in 
three professions, was asked the comparative advantages of 
them for acquiring property. He replied—The man, who 
will give but a four-pence to save his soul, will give twen- 
ty-five cents for relief from sickness—and a dollar to have 
his own will. 





Absque mora, 
Libros deponendi.”’ 


Just as I was starting, I sung— 


** Omne bene— 
Sine pena 
Tempus est ridendi.”’ 


Thinking ridendi meant to ride, they langhed immode- 
rately at my wit,—-laughed at their wits, and rode on. 

8d day. Noticed six horses—ten hogs—and seventeen 
maids. Stopped a moment to see Mrs. P. Slouchman cas- 
tigate her son Sammy, for tumbling head foremost into the 
compliments a cow had left before her door. Came up 
with Elder Brimstone, who was carrying home what he 
called ‘‘ a set of hell-pinchers,’’ which by dint of threat 


* This was a popular song among students at the com- 
mencement of vacation, whil’om when flogging was the 
order of the day among pedagogues-—and not very mild 
measures were adopted by teachers of a higher grade. I 
add an English version I have somewhere met with, for 
the use of those unacquainted with the Latin— 


All’s well, my brave boys ! 
Come let’s make a noise— 
For we shall be beaten no more. 
Vacation is come— 
Now,.we’ll return home, 
And fling all our books on the floor. 








venture thou findest any of thine own character displayed 
upon it—were I not certain thou canst never discover its 
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and exhortation he had compelled a fair lady of the town 
to abandon. Dr. Brainless was riding with him, and ap 
peared to be in co. with the Eider in this business be fe 
making some remarks on the subject, and observing that [ 
turned up my head at him when passing, he into 
the bathos. I could not understand all he said ; but re. 
cording a few detached words may be sufficient to grat 
his vanity—contraprimatory pressure—-post-examing. 
tion——-sterno-cleido-mastorideus—-anterior superior 
spinous process of the——”’ 

4th day. Came in sight of what I conjectured to be an 
imitation of the keel of Noah’s ark-—nine children made 
their appearance at the look-out holes. I stopped and 
drew an accurate sketch of them—which I shall 
to exhibit to any one who may presume to doubt the Mon- 
konian origin of the human race. 

10 1-2. Passed a neat brick school-house—before which 
were paraded in a right line about twenty small scholars, 
beautiful as the morning—and bright as the bright sun- 
beams, that were playing on their curls—whew ! 
gave me a most graceful curtesy, and in return I threw to 
wards them ‘* some change’’—when they instantly broke 
their ranks, and exhibited a scene of twitching and yelling 
above any thing I had ever witnessed. Thinking this in. 
stance ** of the natural etree | for filthy lucre,”’ might 
be turned to some use, I resolved to send it to Elder Bim 
stone—conjecturing he- would deduce from it an undenia- 
ble proof of total depravity. 

9 P.M. Was passing the evening at a ‘ quilting”— 
amusements too numurous and lengthy to be d 
About half past nine some cake was offered to the compm 
ny ; on my saying that it was very short, a little girl by 
my side exclaimed, I should think it might be short—for 
Marm put two whole candles into it. 

5th day—-10 1-2 A. M. apparent time. Was awakened 
from sleep by a most tremendous crash, which shook the 
house to its foundations. After a long while of bustle and 
confusion, I heard some one exclaim, that ‘‘ Cap’n Jessa- 
mine had got kicked out 0’ bed by his wife.” mom 
was looking calmly through the holes of m win- 
dows, when I espied wpen'the floor what I ial wae for- 
get---a company of large bed-bugs, playing at prison base— 
dot and carry one. A little way off, another company 
were playing hide-and-go-seek, in the bed clothes ; and a 
party of fleas were engaged in the same amusement in my 

ir. I rose, much regretting to disturb their frolics—and 
more, to disturb myself,—slyly escaped from the nearest 
window,-—and not caring to pay for such a night’s lodgi 

ursued my way. Rode six miles, and discovered I had 
eft my watch behind—rode post-haste back for it—and 
left my room “* just in time’’——-to be called on for “the 
change.”? And what is your bill? ‘Ah, *bout a four 

nce.’? I could’nt make change. So they took five cents, 

had company, said I, part of the night—calling to mind 
*the creeping things, and things of the air’ that had ho- 
noured me with a visit, and wishing to have ’em bate a 
few. ‘ Ah, you are very honest,—in that case *bout six- 
pence ’ll do.”” Having paid the captain, I rode quick trot 
three hours—and found myself in the elegant Hotel of 
Brunswick. 
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